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Charivaria 


At the time of going to press Japan seems to be still on 
the brink of not declaring another war. 


° °o 


A motorist, fined because his unattended car ran down a 
hill and collided with a telegraph post, said that he had 
left the car properly immobilized. He rather blames the 
local Council for not im- 
mobilizing the hill. 


° ° 


It appears that Italian 
soldiers still eat large 
quantities of onions every 
day. So that’s why the 
Russians manage to find 
them in the dark. 








° °o 


A Specialized Appeal 


“The German newsagency 
claims the capture, despite 
great difficulties, of terrain of 
the important road and railway junction of Turi. 

It is admitted that the town has barely 3,000 inhabitants, but 
possesses a radio station which the Soviet used until recently to 
disseminate anti-Nazi propaganda to incite the Etonian population.” 
Australian Paper. 





° ° 


The idea of producing a standardized cigarette-lighter 
would be all very fine if we could only be sure of getting 
enough matches to light the thing 
with. 

° ° 


Whatever else happens, nobody 
can say that the Italians didn’t do 
their very utmost to keep out of 
this war once they were in it. 


°o ° 


It is understood in Berlin that if 
GOEBBELS manages to capture the 
Russian Army three more times in 
succession, he will be allowed to 
keep it. 





One indication of the ever-stiffening resolution evident 
in this country is the news that blancmanges are to be 
controlled. 

° ° 


Herr Hitter is said to have asked Signor Musso.in1 
for a second time to send him a million Italian troops. 
It is thought that the Duce 
heard him the first time. 


° oo 


A writer in his reminis- 
cences recalls that he once 
caused considerable comment 
by sheltering under an um- 
brella on horseback while 
waiting for the Hunt. to 
move off. There is of course 
no objection to carrying a 
rolled umbrella to open gates 
without dismounting. 





° ° 
Impending Apology 


“3.30 ‘TRIBUTE To TOBRUK.’ _ 
All-star salute to men of the British and Imperial Forces defending 
Tobruk from Vera Lynn, Malcolm McEachern, Stanley Holloway, 
Leslie Banks, Arthur Askey, Richard Murdoch, and Tessie O’Shea.” 

Radio Programme. 

° ° , 


“At school, GOEBBELS was held up as an example,” says 
a writer. 


By one of the bigger boys, we suppose, 
° ° 


“What can HITLER do next?” 
is being asked. At a rough guess, 
something that our military experts 
say he can’t. 


° ° 


A German palmist now in America 
says that many years ago she read 
HitLeEr’s hand and predicted that 
a dark man would cross his path. 
And now news comes that JOE 
Louis is to join the U.S. Army. 
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Abracadabra 


“The Hochi thinks it is quite possible that the reorganization 
of South America is included in Hitler’s plans for his new 
world order. Japan herself must expect that South and 
Central America will be liberated from the yoke of the old 
order to participate in a just new world order.” 


Tear them in pieces, throw them to the wind, 
Madmen are sane, and sane men are demented, 
And to loosen is to bind. 


Wc: all the words that language has invented, 


Yes, I will grant you now that fear is bravery 
And the sun shines at night, and the stars are black, 
Nothing becomes a free-born man like slavery, 
How shall I answer back? 


Oh, I was glad when breaking through my border 
You beat and bound me, leaving me for dead, 
Robbed me and cried in triumph, ‘The New Order,” 

While the green grass grew red. 


But in the last days, after the end of phrases, 
When you are taken and tied against the wall, 

Gagged there and blindfold, till the dust erases 
The memory of your fall, 


Then let me speak of your co-operation, 
How of your good-will you bade Justice come, 
Striking the bonds from nation after nation— 
But your voice must be dumb. EVoE. 


Nice Quiet Evening 


* AGE two,” I said. 
“Or four,” said John. 


anyway.” 

“There ’s no such thing as a page six in a newspaper now,” 
said Caroline. 

“Ts on Sundays,” said John, crossing his feet on the sofa 
arm and putting another cushion under his ‘head. ‘And 
don’t forget I’m not asleep. Aunt Mary, when does the 
train go, roughly?” 

“What did you say, dear?” said Mrs. Sinclair, who was 
over by the radiogram. “I’m trying to get the Brains 
Trust, and they’re so difficult. Always some foreign 
language first.” 

“Turn it down, for heaven’s sake,” cried John, nearly 
getting to his feet. “You'll have it exploding.” 

“There,” said Mrs. Sinclair. ‘Is that better? 
what were you asking me, dear?” 

“What’s an enzyme?” said Caroline. 

“Seven twenty-three,” said Miss Pinckney, putting on 
her glasses and picking up a magazine. “Now this is what 
I meant.” 

“Only two hours more,” said John. He shut his eyes. 
“Come on, folks.” 

“A much better one,” said Miss Pinckney. “A regular 
questionnaire. Here we are. First we have two photographs, 
one of—well, really, I don’t know. I wonder——” 

“What you fly on a ship,” I said. 

“What’s all this?” said John. 

“Enson,” said a small woman firmly from a corner. 

“Her husband’s a Commodore,” murmured Caroline, 


“Or six. Left-hand side 


Now 
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adding brightly, “Oh, is it, Mrs. Crowe? It’s one of those 
words I know I know how to pronounce, only I never do 
know, if you see what I mean.” 

“Like that word meaning after you’re dead,” I said. 

‘**Posthumous,” said John. 

“Darling,” said Caroline. ‘You are clever. Now if 
someone gave you a timbale you would put it in your hat, 
eat it, play a tune on it, keep it in a cage. How sweet.” 

“What about the enson?” said the small woman 
anxiously. 

“Tt wasn’t exactly, Mrs. Crowe,” said Caroline. “It was 
an enzyme, only as I knew the answer I knew everyone else 
would, so I didn’t bother to go on.” 

“An enzyme?” said Miss Pinckney, looking up. “Now, 
I think I can help you there. It’s something to do with the 
digestion, though I can’t remember exactly what, but it’s all 
on the label on that tin I mix that drink from at bed-time.” 

“Ts it really, Miss Pinckney?” said John with interest. 
“That means you’ve got whichever drink it is that isn’t a 
cheap imitation of the other. Do you remember all the , 
advertisements in those old happy days?” 

Mrs. Sinclair, over by the radiogram, lifted her head 
and spoke. “I don’t know that I like the way that man 
calls him Joad or Huxley, just like that. He might say Mr.” 

“Professor,” said John. “Turn it up a bit, Aunt Mary. 
We can’t hear over here.” 

“So they are,” said Mrs. Sinclair. “That makes it almost 
rude of him, then.” 

“Timbale,” said Caroline. “I think I should keep it in 
a cage, wouldn’t you? It would sort of glower through 
the bars.” , 

“T’d play it,” said John. “Or rather I’d go round 
shaking it and collecting for the Salvation Army.” 

“T thought it was a food,” said Mrs. Crowe timidly. 
“Made in a greased mould and turned out.” 

“T know,” said Caroline. ‘“That’s why it would be so 
sweet in a cage. Now here’s one you can all have a crack 
at because I don’t know it.” 

“What were the Corn Laws?” said Miss Pinckney 
suddenly. 

“Peel repealed them,” said everyone. 

“Ah, yes,” said Miss Pinckney. ‘‘But what were they?” 

“‘Here’s one while you’re all thinking,” said Caroline. 
“What king came after Henry the First? There’s a whole 
list of the kings that might have, but it wouldn’t help.” 

“Plato,” said John. 

“Darling,” said Caroline. ‘‘You may be stupid. But.” 

“What?” said John. “I wasn’t listening. I was 
concentrating on saying Plato before Joad did. I just 
made it. What’s your worry, darling? Oh, yes, those 
Corn Laws.” John adjusted the buckle of his battle-dress 
and cleared his throat. “‘The Corn Laws, roughly, were, 
as you might say, about corn.” 

“No, darling,” said Caroline. “The Kings of England. 
The one after Henry the First.” 

“Henry the Second,” said Mrs. Crowe timidly. 

“Too easy,” I said. 

“Tt’s on the list,” said Caroline doubtfully. 
are all the others.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Miss Pinckney, beaming through her 
glasses. “‘We all know they’re about corn. But what are 
they about? I’ll give you three guesses.” 

“Do you know, Miss Pinckney?” said Caroline. “You 
are clever.” 

“T just peeped at the answer,” said Miss Pinckney. 
“Only that one, though I did see the next too. The Andaman 
Islands. Now what would be the question to that, I wonder ? 
Ah, yes. Which is——” 

“T often think I’d like to send them a question,” said 


“But so 
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“Excuse me—have you seen a lady carrying a gas-mask waiting here?” 


Mrs. Sinclair from the radiogram. 
they ’d use it.” ' 

“Cheer up, Auntie,” said John. ‘“You’re a victim to 
your inferiority complex. Chase it away in six easy lessons. 
Tell us what you want to know.” 

“Oh, I hadn’t thought of anything special,” said Mrs. 
Sinclair. “‘Though there ts something I’ve often wondered. 
When Tom was a little boy your uncle used to be always 
asking him why it should take two railway-engines to pull 
one train, and how did he know the back one wasn’t 
pushing the front one, or the front one pulling the back one ? 
You know, I’d never thought about it, but with your uncle 
always asking I got quite to worry about it, and only last 
week I was on the platform at Woking 

“Well now, Mary,” said Miss Pinckney, “that’s very 
interesting because only last week I heard a little boy in 
a train asking his father just that very same question.” 

“Well really,” said Mrs. Sinclair, ‘that just goes to 
prove, doesn’t it? And what did his father say?” 

“He didn’t seem to know either,” said Miss Pinckney. 
“Oh, dear. I wish I could stop peeping at the answers.” 

“Was it Henry the Second?” said Mrs. Crowe. * 

“TI can’t tell yet, Mrs. Crowe,” said Caroline. 
put you down for that.” 


“But I don’t suppose 
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“Though I think it’s even more interesting,” said Miss 
Pinckney, “if you try to guess the questions from the 
answers.” 

“Bleak House,” said Caroline, ‘‘Adonais, Crime and 
Punishment, Cranford are by four of the following. - We 
all know them all. Next: which of the 7 

“1712,” said Miss Pinckney. ‘Now let me think.” 

“Dickens,” said Mrs. Crowe. 

“Fancy,” said Mrs. Sinclair to the radiogram. “I think 
it’s so wonderful that there should be so many sides to the 
same question.” 

“You know,” said John, raising his voice, “I could 
explain all that mess about the train if you really want to 
know. But I warn you it’s maths.” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Crowe,” Caroline called across the 
room. “All of them. Only it’s Shelley, not Keats. Still, 
it’s about Keats, so you nearly: r 

“It’s like this,” John was shouting. “‘Say they’re going 
at sixty-five m.p.h. Shut up, everyone. I mean, sorry, 
Miss Pinckney and Mrs. Crowe, and shut up, Caroline.” 

“Shut up yourself,” cried Caroline. “Which of the——” 

“All right, John dear,” Mrs. Sinclair called back. “Don’t 
you worry. It’s your leave. Go on having a nice quiet 
evening.” 
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Bats and the R.A.F. 


HE subject under discussion at 
a committee meeting held the 

night before last in the R.A.F. 
Mess, Prangmere, was bats. A represen- 
tative of the subject under discussion 
was also present, arriving through the 
hall doorway at the same time as 
- Flying-Officer Flaps. Not having a cap 
or gas-mask to hang up, the bat filled 
in the time by a brief reconnaissance 
flight up the passage as far as the Mess 
Secretary’s office, and returned just in 
time to accompany Flaps into the ante- 
room, narrowly missing his left ear. 

The committee promptly went into 
session on bats, while the bat went 
into retirement in a window-curtain. 

Wing-Commander Blower opened 
the proceedings by saying blow him 
down, what the hell was that ? 

Pilot-Officer Talespin gave it as his 
opinion that it, whatever it was, came 
out of Flying-Officer Flaps’ hair, and 
therefore might be anything. Flying- 
Officer Flaps instantly took one of 
the poorest of views of Pilot-Officer 
Talespin’s opinion, and particularly of 
the word “therefore.” Pilot-Officer 
Talespin said, Oh, let it go, let it go, 
some people couldn’t take a joke. 

Wing-Commander Blower said, Stop 
it, boys, and repeated his query, and 
Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute replied 
that he wouldn’t care to formulate 
an answer without some refreshment, 
perhaps as Flying-Officer Flaps was 
nearest the bell ...? Flying-Officer 
Flaps fell in with the suggestion, 
adding that it (the refreshment) was on 
him (Flaps). 

Pilot - Officer Prune referred back 
to the main subject under discussion 
and stated that any fool could see it 
was a bat; he then hastily referred 
further back to the source of the 
query and amended his statement to 
the effect that he believed, Sir, sub- 
ject to correction, Sir, that it was a 
bat, Sir. 

Group-Captain Boost said suddenly, 
What was all this about a bat, there 
wasn’t a bat, he didn’t see any bat, 
where was this damn bat, if really 
a bat? 

Pilot-Officer Rudder said, Yes, Sir, 
it was a bat, Sir, you’re quite right, 
Sir. Squadron-Leader Undercart said 
he thought it was out at dispersal. 
Pilot-Officer Airscrew said, Yes, by 
jove, he could see the little beggar, 
there, hanging up on the curtain, no 
there, follow his finger, there, where ‘he 
was pointing . . 

Flight - Lieutenant Lyne -Shute re- 
quested the last speaker not to point 
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so ruddy much, he near as a toucher 
had his beer over, well, mud in the eye, 
Flaps, old man, and he’d better drink 
it before some fool spilt it. Pilot- 
Officer Nosedyve said it was frightfully 
wizard the way a bat could hang up 
by the tail like that, wasn’t it wizard ? 
Pilot-Officer Prune said it’d be even 
more wizard if they could hang 
Spitfires up by the tail instead of 
having them sitting around on the 
ground. Squadron-Leader Undercart 
said any reduction of things on the 
ground for Pilot-Officer Prune to taxi 
into would certainly be an advantage. 
Pilot-Officer Prune refrained from 
comment upon this statement. 

The bat here took off and did three 
swift figures-of-eight over the drome, 
followed by what was variously 
described as an Immelman (Pilot- 
Officer Airscrew), a half-roll off the top 
(Flying-Officer Talespin), a flick half- 
roll (Group-Captain Boost), frightfully 
wizard (Pilot-Officer Nosedyve), an 
upward roll (Squadron-Leader Under- 
cart), and something which made him 
feel quite faint, here’s to the bat 
(Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute). It 
was unanimously agreed, Pilot-Officer 
Rudder leading, that of course it was 
a flick half-roll, no doubt about it. 

The bat continued its evolutions, 
maintaining good flying speed through- 
out and using a lot of bank. Wing- 
Commander Blower stated authorita- 
tively that it had obviously many 
flying hours behind it; Group-Captain 
Boost said, Pretty good aerobatics, ha 
ha; and Pilot-Officer Rudder said, 
Ha ha ha, da-amn good, Sir, ha ha, 
aerobatics, ha ha. 

Pilot-Officer Prune said that con- 
sidering his cousin, Pilot-Officer Plum, 
was only in the Admin. and S.D. 
branch because he was supposed to be 
as blind as a bat, then judging from the 
way that bat was avoiding the electric- 
light pendant barrage flying on the 
ceiling, Plum was wasted where he was. 
Pilot - Officer Talespin said it was 
obvious that bats must have been 
trained under the hood from birth to 
be able to fly blind with such manceuvr- 
ability, and Pilot-Officer Nosedyve 
said they must have the most wizard 
sort of gyro in their heads combining 
artificial horizon, rate-of-turn indicator 
and rate-of-climb indicator, to say 
nothing of a very sensitive altimeter, 
absolutely wizard, what. Flying-Officer 
Flaps said there’d have to be a 
compass and an air-speed indicator 
on the bat’s instrument panel as well. 
Pilot - Officer Nosedyve said, Yes, 
wizard show. 

Wing-Commander Blower preferred 
to assume that the bat knew all the 
gen on Standard Blind Approach, and 
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Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said 
that if Flying-Officer Flaps would 
make an approach, either standard, 
blind, or both, to the bell, he would 
buy him the other half. _Pilot-Officer 
Airscrew said that if operational bats 
used Standard Blind Approach there 
would have to be ground-staff bats, to 
play the part of Main Beacons, Inner 
and Outer Beacons, and so forth, 
transmitting dots and dashes. Pilot- 
Officer Rudder said how could a bat 
transmit dots and dashes?  Pilot- 
Officer Prune said bats squeaked. 
Pilot-Officer Rudder said he’d never 
heard them. Pilot-Officer Prune said 
it wasn’t him had to hear them, it 
was the homing bats coming in on 
the beam. 

Group - Captain Boost. said, For 
heaven’s sake stop all this natter 
about bats in general and get this 
particular bat out of the mess. It had 
taken to doing circuits round his head, 
and he now thought it was requesting 
permission to land. 

Squadron-Leader Undercart said, 
O.K., Sir; just how does one catch a 
bat? Pilot-Officer Prune said in an 
undertone, he ’d always understood one 
needed a hat and a slice of bacon, 
and Group-Captain Boost, overhearing, 
asked what in hell he was burbling 
about now, was he nuts, who told him 
that? Pilot-Officer Prune said, his 
nurse, Sir. Group-Captain Bcost said 
he’d always thought Prune needed a 
nurse, but didn’t know he’d actually 
brought one into the Service with him. 
Pilot-Officer Prune, blushing, said he 
was merely referring to an old nursery 
rhyme, Sir, bat, bat, come under his 
hat, and he’d give it (the bat) a slice 
of bacon... Group-Captain Boost 
said, For God’s sake! Flying-Officer 
Flaps said, What kind of bacon, an 
Inner Bacon or an Outer Bacon or a 
Main ...? Group-Captain Boost, 
interrupting, said he’d had just about 
as much as he could stand, get the 
damn bat owt. He then left the ante- 
room. 

The bat gave a sudden burst of 
engine and left with him. The rest of 
the committee left very hurriedly by 
the other door. A. A. 
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Tats will be published on 
November 17th, but, owing to 
the paper restrictions, only a 
limited number will be issued. 

Regular readers wishing to 
secure a copy, who have not 
already placed an order with 
their newsagent, should do so 
at once. 

















ELL, do you still think there 
ought to be intelligence tests 
for M.P.s? 

My hat, Poker, I should think I do! 

“Did.” 

What ? 

“Did.” You mean “I should think 
I did!” 

But I didn’t mean “did.” I meant 
“do.” Grammar be blowed ! 

All right. Sorry. Anyhow, you still 
think— 

Well, look how Parliament’s been 
going on since I saw you! Wasting its 
time jawing about this, that and the 
other 

Stop a minute. On the last “sitting” 
day we had a long debate on the 
Conduct of the War. Or, as Hansard 
described it, “Russia (British Aid).” 
Did you read it? 

What? No. 
somewhere. 

A trifling theme, no doubt. On the 
day before there was a debate about 
Railways 

Oh, yes, I saw it. Some rotten ramp 
or other. 

A rotten ramp? Surely, then, a 
fitting theme for Parliament? How- 
ever. On the day before that we 
debated the Health of the Nation. 
Did you read that? 

No. 

A pity. 








Well, I saw a bit 





No, but look here—I don’t know: 
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Little Talks 


about all that, but you’ve had two or 
three simply drivelling shows besides 
these 

“Besides” ? 

Yes, “besides.” What about it ? 

Nothing. Go on. 

Well, I mean, one day there was all 
that stuff about Reuters. And another 
day there was a lot of yap about one man 
going to Ireland. Members’ privileges, 
or something. Who cares twopence about 
Members’ privileges when the Hun’s 
rampaging across Russia ? 

I thought I mentioned that we 
discussed that the last time we met. 
Must we discuss it every day? 

What? Yes. No. Well, you know 
what I mean. 

No. 

Well, anyhow. And then there was 
another thing. What was it? Oh, I 
know. That simply crazy flap about 
eleven young men not being called up. 
Well, really, I mean, in the middle of a 
great war 

You read about that, did you? 

Yes. Every word. 

And about the one man going to 
Ireland ? 

Yes. Well, I mean 

And about Reuters ? 

Yes. Well, I mean, we can’t have 
these dam Press-barons running the 
whole country. 

Oh? So that these three topics 
were not wholly devoid of interest ? 
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I didn’t say they were ! Well, I mean, 
a murder’s interesting. But that’s quite 
different from taking up Parliamentary 
time 

Pause a moment. I’ve seen that 
phrase a lot in the papers lately. 
“Taking up Parliamentary time.” I 
wonder what exactly you mean by it. 
And, by the way, what is Parliamentary 
time for? 

I dunno. Jawing, I suppose. 

Quite. 

Yes, but jawing about the things that 
matter. 

Like British Aid to Russia ? 

Yes. 

Yet, when we do debate that, you 
don’t read a word of it. 

Oh, well, why should I ? 

No reason at all. Only, I was 
wondering how we are to know which 
are the things that matter? 

Well, I mean, not little rows about 
one man—or eleven men, either. 

Why not? Surely, one of the big 
things between us and the Huns is 
that we believe that every individual 
chap matters—and they don’t. 

Yes, but 

Half the time of M.P.s is spent 
in reading letters and writing letters 
about the troubles or complaints of 
individuals. 

No doubt, but 

If your best friend is arrested under 
18b you won’t think twice before you 
run to me and beg me to make a stink 
about that “one man.” 

Yes, I know ; but 

And you won’t mind a bit if, in the 
end, having failed elsewhere, I try to 
challenge his arrest on the floor of the 
House, which is the last arena, so to 
speak, of democracy. 

Perhaps not, but 

And you'll be quite right. Because, 
after all, one man, one case, may be 
the expression, the test, the battle- 
ground or what-not, of some tremend- 
ous principle. John Hampden was 
only one man. So was Bradlaugh. So 
was Jenkins. 

You mean the man with an ear ? 

I mean the man without an ear— 
though I never quite remember why. 
The privileges of Parliament may or 
may not matter to you 

Not much. 

Then, in that case, don’t so often 
implore me to say libellous things 
about the Government and other 
people—which I can only do because 
I’m privileged. But—I was going to 
say—all the general decisions about 
privilege have arisen from individual 
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cases—and always will. And there- 
fore 

All right. I see what you mean. 

Take the eleven young men you 
spoke of. I think their friends were 
most ill-advised to raise their case on 
the floor of the House—because they 
got a well-deserved wallop, as I was 
sure they would. But they were well 
within their rights. They thought— 
or thought they thought—or said they 
thought—that a big question of 
“religious liberty” was involved. So 
it was perfectly proper for them to—— 

All right. All right. I agree. 

Yes, but you can’t get off as easily 
as all that. If you will start silly 
hares, you'll jolly well wait for the 
kill. Where was I? 

Can’t imagine. 

I_ know. 
“taking up Parliamentary time,” you 
mean, I suppose, that these “‘trifles” 
are occupying time which might 
have been spent on really important 
topics. 

Of course. | 

Well, that only shows your pardon- 
able but deplorable ignorance. Things 
like this are nearly always discussed 
“on the adjournment”’; that is, when 
the main business of the House is 
finished. A Government Whip moves 
“That this House do now adjourn “ 

And it doesn’t ? 

As a rule it does. But if someone has 
what you call a “trifle” but he or his 
constituents call an important com- 
plaint against the conduct of the 
Crown, he can pop up and start a 
debate. It’s a well-recognized and 
valuable outlet for the grievances of 
the subject. But the point is—the 
discussion of “trifles” (as you call 
them) in this way does not “take up 
the time of Parliament” at all; 
because if they were not being dis- 
cussed nothing would be discussed. 
We shouldn’t be there! See? 

Not quite. Surely, in the time you 
were discussing the one man going to 
Ireland you might have been discussing 
the Mercantile Marine, or the rebuilding 
of London, or 

Not at all. Just think of what I’ve 
told you. These little debates (as a 
rule) are “fag-ends” at the close of a 
Parliamentary day. So far from being 
a waste of Parliamentary time they’re 
an economy—because, as I’ve said, 
they make use of time which would 
otherwise not be used at all ! 

But why not? Why not the 
Mercantile—— 

Because, you ass, you can’t suddenly 
start a debate about the rebuilding of 
London, or the Mercantile Marine, or 
the Future of Agriculture. And, if you 
could, you would still want a decent 
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“Tf you insist on listening to England, Otto, the Fuebrer 
and I prefer to leave the room.” 


time—I mean length of time—for it. 
Suppose the main subject for the day 
is Coal-mines. Well, for all anyone 
knows the coal-mining experts will 
talk till the fixed time for adjournment. 
If they don’t—if there’s an hour or 
two over, or even half an hour—then 
that’s a good time for Mr. X to raise 
his complaint about one man going to 
Treland—or one Government egg being 
bad, if he likes. But it’s not a time to 
raise the Future of Agriculture. To do 
that effectively (and courteously) you 


must make sure that the Minister for 
Agriculture is there (all the Ministers 
can’t be there all the time): you must 
give fair notice to the other Members 
interested in agriculture—or there will 
be no debate. And anyhow you want 
four or five hours—not one. Do you 
see now ? 

I’m beginning to. 

Good boy. And any time you would 
like the Intelligence and Information 
Test for Electors to be continued—say 
the word. H. 
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Hang that 


““B WAS very seriously put out the other day,” said my 
Aunt Tabitha, “to notice an unattached participle in 
The Times. To be sure, The Times had nothing to 
do with it, but——” 

“What do you mean, The Times had nothing to do with 
it?” her eldest great-grandfather demanded querulously. 

“T mean,” Aunt Tabitha explained with infinite gentle- 
ness, filling one of his slippers (only one, and, it must in 
fairness be added, quite inadvertently) with coke, “that 
The Times could be acquitted of any responsibility for the 
detachment or hanging of said participle. It was merely 
quoted-in The Times from the official citation about the 
award of the D.S.0. to Major Glubb. What it said,” she 
went on, licking her lips and a considerable area around 
them, “was this: ‘A “bonny fechter,” his name in the 
desert is one to conjure with.’” 

A confused babble from the remaining three of Aunt 
Tabitha’s great-grandfathers resolved itself into the 
truculent declaration that this seemed to them to hang 
together all right. 

“But in the wrong way,” said Aunt Tabitha with a 
superior smile. “As it stands, it means that Major Glubb’s 
name is a bonny fechter.” 

“And who is suggesting that Major Glubb’s name is not 
a bonny fechter?” indignantly demanded her great-great- 
aunt Maud. 

“You forget,” said one of the cousins. ‘Major Glubb’s 
name is Major Glubb. That is given: that is part of the 
data. Ex hypothesi.” 

“ Ex cathedra,” added another. 

“A fortiori.” 

“Fella fellah fellahry,” a third summed up. 

We usually leave talk about points of this kind to Aunt 
Tabitha’s maternal grandmother, or Grammar, but on this 
occasion she happened to be outside mending a water-butt. 
With a silly ho! Aunt Tabitha’s fat uncle leapt into 
the fray. 

“Being a fine day for once,” he observed, “why are not 
we all strolling happily through flowery meads gathering 
mushrooms, instead of engaging in arid discussion ?” 

“You mean flowery Medes gathering Persians,” Aunt 
Tabitha’s thin uncle cut in. ‘And talking of fungi— 
a the jolly fungi!—you just hung a participle yourself, 
pal.” 

“T split infinitives too, 
modest look. 

“It is not generally realized,” said Aunt Tabitha, 
resuming the offensive, “that the sentence ‘the Corporation 
are about to sewer, level, pave, metal, flag, channel, kerb 
and make good this road,’ contains seven successive split 
infinitives, and only one in good condition.” Ignoring the 
youngest of the cousins, who chose this moment to ask 
whether anybody present had heard Louis Armstrong 
produce forty consecutive high Cs on his trumpet, she 
was continuing “ Furthermore J 

“T have a note somewhere,” interrupted her thin uncle, 
pulling things out of his pockets and irritably dropping 
them on to the floor, “of a very fine pair of unattached 
participles I saw about this time last year in a tailors’ 
shop-window in Leeds. Ah, yes,” he added, and read out 
from the back of what appeared to be a used postage-stamp: 
“Of unimpeachable quality, we stock gloves made by only 
the renowned manufacturers. Cut from selected skins, by 
people who have been making gloves for nearly two 
centuries, you can rely on what we offer you.’ This of 


” 


her fat uncle said with a 
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course means that we are of unimpeachable quality and 
you are cut from selected skins.” 

“Well, so you might be,” said Aunt Tabitha’s youngest 
great-grandfather grumpily. ‘When I was a boy there 
wasn’t all this fuss about participles. The poaching season 
—the game laws a 

“There they were,” Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle proceeded 
dreamily, referring to the participles, “playing happily 
in the sun a 

“Did you say Leeds?” 

“in the weather,” Aunt Tabitha’s thin uncle corrected 
himself, “all unconscious of the unsympathetic human eyes 
that were staring at them. ‘Ah!’ I said P 

“You spoke,” said Aunt. Tabitha’s fat uncle dis- 
approvingly, “to these unattached participles?” 

“People will talk to anything these days,” declared one 
of the cousins. “Why, only the other evening I saw a 
photograph in a newspaper of an eminent personage talking, 
so the caption said, to a gun-screw. But this may have 
been a misprint.” 

“This time last year, in Leeds?” said Aunt Tabitha’s fat 
uncle reflectively. “H’m. This time last year I was 
attending an Old Boys’ Reunion in Shimmering Chimneys. 
Held in the bar of the Four Jolly Lift-Men, we all enjoyed 
it very much.” 

“Objection!” her thin uncle cried. 

Aunt Tabitha was indulgent. “Objection overstrained,” 
she said; adding, however, to her fat uncle, “You should 
strive to effectively rid yourself of that disgusting habit of 
hanging your participles. If,” she went on, “you were 
about to refer to my infinitives, I may say that I prefer 
them split. Keeps ’em fresh.” 

“TI prefer my participles hung,” said her fat uncle, 
sniffing. “Keeps ‘em high.” 

At this point Aunt Tabitha’s maternal grandmother, or 
Grammar, came in, rosy and breathless from mending her 
water-butt, and Aunt Tabitha’s tallest great-grandfather, 
bolder and with more whiskers than the rest, asked her 
what she thought about participles. She responded by 
whistling, with many a meaning look, either ‘Bonnie 
Dundee” or “Mother Machree”—I should have to know 
more about her ancestry to say which. R. M. 











° ° 


Brighter Weddings Corner 
“*Maiding the bride were two fiends.”—N.Z. Paper. 





SIRENS ... 


NE never knows where the attack will fall, but 

when it does it is bound to mean that more 
people need the immediate help of food, clothing, 
money, hospital treatment and the wherewithal to 
carry on. Punch, through its COMFORTS FUND, 
‘endeavours to be a good neighbour to them all. 


Will you please help us in the good work? We 
would be so grateful if you could send a contribution, 
however small. Donations will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, 
E.C.4. 
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4 ELL me,” said my _ hostess, 
after gazing thoughtfully into 
the fire for some minutes—“tell 

me, do you sing?” 

“IT? Oh, no, never. Not even where 
I cannot be heard.” 

“A pity. It would have brought 
brightness into the Annual Concert 
and Prize-giving at the school. Not 
even a short ballad? Never mind. The 
village is really very good, and so 
grateful for what one does for them. 
But I sometimes feel they get a little 
weary of the same programme. It 
has been the same since 1937. I 
have never heard any complaints, but 
Ada tells me . . . and Mrs. Halbert 
Jones . A small village is handi- 
capped. One must not offend anyone, 
even the evacuees. . 

““We always open with a pianoforte 
duet by the Simley girls. ‘The Jolly 
Jugglers.’ The Rector says it is time 
they learned something else, but I 
should not like Mrs. Simley to hear 
him say so. The Simleys are exception- 
ally touchy. I should not care to 
suggest a change of piece. Besides, 
the village loves ‘The Jolly Jugglers.’ 
They stamp to it. The noise last year 
was terrific. 

“Mrs. Tomily always comes second 
on the programme. Otherwise she 
would not sing for us. She is very 
touchy... Excuse me, I will telephone 
her. ... Good afternoon, Mrs. Tomily. 
How do you do. The cold is frightful, 
don’t you think? Oh, yes, seasonable, 
I agree with you. ... I hope we can 
count on you for the concert? Thank 
you so very, very much. The same 
songs, I imagine? Thank you very 
much. Good-bye, Mrs. Tomily. 

“Mrs. Tomily always sings ‘Oh, Wee 
Wild Bird in Lichtsome Mood,’ by, I 
think, Burns or Scott or similar. For 
encore ‘The Last Lament of the 
Pibroch Player,’ with bagpipes effect. 
The village loves it. I have seen the 
worst villagers weeping. The Rector 
says... However, it would serve no 
good purpose to repeat what he says. 
Not all the villagers are unworthy. 

“Recitations. Daphne Apps and 
Sylvia Parton usually do a dialogue 
with a good deal of giggling. Last year 
two evacuees volunteered to recite. 
Unfortunately they both learned the 
same piece. It was about a fireman 
who fell in love with the lady he 
rescued from a burning house—her 
own, I imagine. She spurned him at 
first, but relented and married him, 
and their hearthstone was surr@inded 
with bonny girls and noble boys. So 
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Annual Concert 


different from Viddle, our fireman. He 
is a misogynist of the first water. 
The Rector says ... However. 

“The scene on the platform was 
unnerving. Neither girl would give 
way. Then the Rector thought of a 
way out. He offered a prize for the 
better reciter, and arranged for a tie. 
The village talked it over for months. 

“Dancing. We are fortunate in 
having Mrs. Saahra. She always gives 
us her Spanish fandango. Solely to 
oblige us. It is very long and very 
slow with a good deal of weaving and 
bowing and tapping heels. Until last 
year it was always successful, but 
unfortunately the evacuees encouraged 
the village boys to imitate Mrs. Saahra. 
This time I will see that the Rector 
speaks to them seriously beforehand. 

“Comic songs. Well, our two best 
comedians are in the Army, but Mr. 
Jobbett, the postmaster at Iddle, will, 
I know, oblige us. He sings two 
excellent comic songs. One is called 
‘A Little Bit Off the Top Top Top,’ 
which always goes with a swing. Even 
dear old Mrs. Torry joins in the 
chorus, and she was one hundred on 
Wednesday. The other deals with the 
subject of sailors on shore-leave. In 
perfect taste,.of course. Mr. Jobbett 
is always correct. 

“Crooners. Do you like crooners? 
We simply abhor them, but the 
Sworder twins have crooned now for 
years, and the village expects at least 
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three songs from them. Besides, being 
our baker’s sons, you will under- 
stand. They are being called up in 
January, however, before the next 
concert. 

“Then the prize-giving. The Chair- 
man of the Rural Council says a few 
words and gives the prizes. Lemonade 
and rock buns, kindly donated by 
Mrs. Sworder. 

“Victor Oyle does his conjuring 
turns after the prize-giving. They are 
extremely clever. Last year, however, 
the evacuees were restless and con- 
stantly interrupted Victor during his 
performance. The evacuees are 
interesting children, but they do not 
realize that Prattle Parva is not Lime- 
house and we in this small village 
cannot be expgcted to keep pace with 
the metropolis and its conjurers. 
However. 

“George Didd sings a good bass solo. 
He comes in late, as his work as air- 
raid warden keeps him busy. The 
village never gets tired of that song 
about the wheel-tapper tapping on the 
hollow something, I forget what. An 
oak perhaps. For encore he sings a 
rather morbid song about They who do 
lie beneath the sod or underneath the 
dark-blue sea mouldering ... The 
chorus is quite sad. The village loves 
to sway to it. 

“Then cheers for Miss Trillip and Mr. 
Sudden, the teachers. God Save the 
King. And a pleasant evening ends.” 
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“Of course, we don’t tell EVERYONE—but there’s a new aerodrome next door.” 


From Fag to Pipe 


[“ Most of the tobacco imported is cut for cigarettes. Otherwise there’d be plenty.”—My Tobacconist] 


HE High Command that rules our brave young fliers, The problem rises, how can we abate it, 
Fag-addicts to a man, for all I know, - How to bring back those erring devotees; 
Have lately frowned on e’en the best of briars Some urge compulsion, but I deprecate it, 
As unbecoming, not to call them low. With which the said tobacconist agrees. 
What’s more, my pet tobacconist announces A good example’s worth a ton of bare force, 
An ever-growing lack of flake and blend; And if that High Command would come out strong 
His pounds have dwindled to a few poor ounces, Th’ admired young gallants of the Royal Air Force 
And goodness knows, he adds, how things will end. Are just the lads to set it, or I’m wrong. 
*A genial soul, not giv’n to idle croaking, Charge them to walk abroad in public places, 
While in the first part he ascribes the blame Not with weak gaspers dangling from the lip 
To the alarming spread of women smoking, But with good pipes stuck boldly in their faces, 
Man, he maintains, must bear his load of shame. And to my way of thinking it’s a snip. 
For e’en with him one notes a change of fashion; Let them begin, and all will follow meekly; 
The gasper largely supersedes the pipe; Supply must meet demand; we all know that; 
This my tobacconist deplores with passion, And I shall get a decent ration weekly, 


Being a smoker of the nobler type. Which is precisely whM I’m driving at. Dum-Dum. 
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News from Iceland 


Y DEAR MOTHER,—As you 
M know I have never been one 
for the agricultural life. The 
rich pulsations of the growing seed and 
the merry early morning chatter of the 
farmyard have merely aroused in me 
a considerable feeling of no-enthusiasm. 
But, located as we are in purely 
pastoral surroundings, we find certain 
obvious facts forced on our notice; 
one is a _ small bull-calf, named 
Ferdinand, el toro furioso, who inhabits 
these parts. Perhaps I should say that 
Icelandic cattle are distinctive. They 
are rather Jerseyish, but very much 
on the small side, and of course have a 
permanently depressed appearance. 
_ Ferdinand was born this spring and 
at birth exhibited no unusual character- 
istics. Coming from a small family, he 
was well received and given personal 
care and nourishment, until it became 
apparent that, owing to some mal- 
adjustment of the glands, Ferdinand 
did not intend to grow. On the other 
hand he intended to eat. The resulting 
situation was one that discouraged the 
farmer from continuing the loving care 
that he had previously bestowed; to 
sum the situation up, Ferdinand at 
that moment was near death. 

Fortunately, the presence of the 
British troops saved him, as it saved 
many others. He had already attracted 
favourable comment by his friendly 
habit of rubbing himself against the 
legs of the sentry, and at the news of 
Ferdinand’s impending fate a strong 
effort was made to continue his 
existence. Finally a bargain was struck. 
If Ferdinand was given to the troops, 
the troops would pay a small weekly 
sum to compensate for the grass he 
would eat. 

Thereafter life 
Ferdinand. 

He became a familiar figure in the 
office landscape. On wet days he very 
much preferred to be indoors and 
rapidly learnt that sitting by the fire 
provided the maximum of both comfort 
and attention. And of course there 
was usually someone at hand on whom 
the pressure of work was not such as 
would impede him from spending a few 
minutes in stroking Ferdinand under 
the chin. 

Not only that. It was obvious that 
Ferdinand felt his position keenly, and 
without psychological sympathy he 
might have sunk into a decline. 
Already he showed a marked aversione 
to the opposite sex. This was not 
surprising. Cows are not observant 
creatures, but the familiars of the 


blossomed for 
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paddock could hardly help noticing 
Ferdinand’s static size and comment- 
ing on it adversely among themselves. 
Ferdinand was fortunate in finding 
friendship and understanding elsewhere. 

Unfortunately this rather idyllic 
state of affairs could not last for ever. 
One could get used to Ferdinand lying 
in front of the fire, although when the 
hut was full it was difficult for all 
concerned to move without giving 
Ferdinand an occasional sharp kick on 
his more prominent parts. Ferdinand 
took it very well. Nor was it very well 
received when Ferdinand discovered a 
liking for the taste of chinagraph 
pencil and spent a good deal of time in 
licking the markings from the talc over 
the maps as soon as they were made. 
Nor did higher officers take kindly to 
his unfortunate habit of mooing while 
the telephone was in use. On one 
occasion it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that the C.O. of a neighbour- 
ing unit was convinced that our air- 
raid siren was not sounding, and even 
then the full explanation clearly left 
him with a feeling of uneasiness. 

But the crowning blow fell one day 
when Ferdinand was in one of his 
more adventurous moods. Ferdinand’s 
view was that the week-end was the 
occasion for visiting. Most Sundays 
found him sampling the grass and other 
hospitality of neighbouring camps. He 
even visited one American camp, but 
that was not an entire success. Certain 
of the gayer spirits there conceived the 
idea of an impromptu rodeo, with 
Ferdinand in a star réle, and Ferdinand 
had no means of explaining to them 
that rodeos are not a feature of farm 
life in Iceland. He was compelled to 
leave hastily. Finally he called at the 
General’s camp. 

The General’s camp has one dis- 
tinguishing feature. One of the 
General Staff Officers (third grade) had 
procured some radish and lettuce seeds 
and had divided them out among the 
officers, who had accordingly planted 
them, either personally or through the 
agency of their batmen. One plot 
(tactfully chosen after an inspection of 
the initial results) had become the 
General’s plot, and the General had 
displayed great interest in the progress 
of his crop. In point of fact, few of the 
seeds showed real signs of being able 
to cope with the Icelandic climate, but 
they were apparently considered as a 
gesture—at least, until after Ferdi- 
nand’s visit. Thereafter they became 
a memory. 

By some stroke of nature, the effect 
of this comparatively small meal of 
lettuce and radish was _ profound. 
Ferdinand started to grow. When 
Ferdinand’s second sentence of death 
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was received, his original owner was 
already displaying a marked interest 
in his new growth (and, indeed, a 
marked impatience at his original 
bargain, which he professed now to 
have been based on a misunderstand- 
ing, owing to his faulty command of 
English). A compromise was easily 
reached, and part of the terms enabled 
us to present the General with a small 
bunch of lettuce. 

We still see Ferdinand, but, like so 
many juvenile precocities, he has 
changed out of all recognition. He 
might now be an ordinary bull. 

Your loving son, 
HAROLD. 


Map-Reading 


E had struck one of those 

weeks when our small segment 

of the Army did not seem to 
have much to do. Our most vital job, 
fire-watching at the Town Museum, 
had been taken over by 197 Company, 
and Lieutenant Vague had been unable 
to find any farmers who wanted help 
with the harvest, or Infantry Divisions 
who wanted us to demonstrate our 
special method of blowing up small 
bridges with large charges. In any 
case we had blown up all the disused 
bridges in the neighbourhood and also 
a couple that turned out not to be so 
disused as we had been informed. 

Some officers might have let us rest 
for a week, but Lieutenant Vague does 
not believe in idleness. 

“We are going out,” said Corporal 
Bean, “on a map-reading exercise.” 

“Good,” said Sapper Sympson. 
“You read a nice map, if I may say 
so, Corporal Bean, and I am sure our 
sub-section will distinguish itself as 
usual.” 

The old-world courtesy of Sympson 
always irritates Corporal Bean. 

“For once,” he said, “I shan’t be 
doing all the work. Sergeant Green is 
taking us out in trucks and dropping 
us in various parts of the county in 
pairs. Each pair will find its own way 
back to camp.” 

It was unfortunate that Sympson 
and I were chosen as a pair. The only 
difference between us is that I cannot 
read a map and know it, while 
Sympson cannot read a map but does 
not know it. We had a lecture on map- 
reading, but Sympson and I happened 
to be on cookhouse fatigue at the time. 
In daylight our task would have been 
difficult enough in a peculiarly flat 
county, but the exercise was at night, 
and when Sympson and I were dumped 
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“No, I really cannot take evacuees. 


down by the hedge of a country lane 
we had not the slightest idea where 
we were. 

“You might give us just a hint,” 
said Sympson to Sergeant Green just 
before -he drove off. 

“T might,” said Sergeant Green, “if 
I knew where I was myself, but I have 
just been driving at random. Anyhow, 
I don’t think you can be ten or fifteen 
miles from the camp.” 

We got out the map and had a good 
look at it, and Sympson found a range 
of hills. One of the hills had a wood 
at the top. 

“Tf the moon comes out,” he said, 
“and if we can see that hill with the 
wood on the top, we shall see where we 
are, and then it is easy.” 

The moon presently emerged, and 
we found a hill with what Sympson 
said was a wood on the top. 

“But the map indicates quite a 
large wood,” I objected, “and I can 
see only a couple of trees.” 

Sympson looked at me pityingly. 

“Don’t you know there is a war 
on?” he said, rather unnecessarily in 
the circumstances. “Most English 
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woods have been partially denuded for 
That’s the hill, all 
right. And we are south of it, because 
there is the Pole star.” 








THINK OF THE PRISONERS. 
HERE are 66,000 British and 


Imperial prisoners in enemy 


hands. In the past year the 
British Prisoners of War Books 
and Games Fund has sent out 
more than a quarter of a million 
books, 550 gramophones, and 
13,500 records, as well as playing 
cards and sports gear. In 
appealing to his _ readers’ 
generosity Mr. Punch would 
point out that owing to censor- 
ship regulations gifts of books 
cannot be accepted; but 
donations will be welcomed at 
this address: The Hon. Director, 
British Prisoners of War Books 
and Games Fund, Carrington 
House, Hertford Street, London, 
W.1. 








In any case I’m expecting relations.” 


“T always thought,” I said, “that 
the Pole star was in line with the end 
of the Plough.” 

“The Plough,” said Sympson, “is 
behind that big cloud.” 

I showed him the Plough in quite a 
different part of the sky, but he said it 
was another Plough. 

“There is the Great Bear,” he said, 
“which is our Plough, and the Little 
Bear, which is no use at all.” 

I might have argued further, but a 
van came along at that moment and 
Sympson hailed it. 

“Going North?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said the driver, “hop in.” 

We hopped in. We went about ten 
miles, and then Sympson asked the 
driver if we were nearing Rushby, 
which is the village near our camp 
where we buy our beer and metal 
polish. 

“Rushby?” said the driver. “I 
picked you up just half a mile this side 
of Rushby. Getting out?” 

We got out. Luckily it was now too 
dark to read the map, and as neither 
of us had any matches we managed to 
get back to camp inside four hours. 








At the Play 





. “Distant Pornt” (WESTMINSTER) 

DESCRIBED as “a Soviet play by 
AFINOGENEY, translated and adapted by 
HvuBERT GRIFFITH,” this piece might 
also be labelled “School of Chekhov” 
with the reminder that the school 
colours are now red. Not oppressively 
scarlet, but brandished with a reason- 
able pride in the Bolshevik bravery, 
stubbornness, and faith in the future, 
the flag is raised over a small railway 
station on the Trans-Siberian railway. 

Many Russian plays 
might bear the title of 
this one, because their 
point is apt to be 
remote and even in- 
discoverable. Distant 
Point in this case is 
the name of a tiny 
place about five 
thousand miles from 
Moscow where nobody 
ever stops except by 
accident. Of course the 
accident happens and 
a Comrade-General of 
the Red Army is held 
up for a while and 
fraternises with the 
locals, as comrades 
should. 

This, as was said, is 
“School of Chekhov,” 
so the Comrade-Gen- 
eral has an incurable 
disease, which he takes 
very calmly, and the 
locals have their guitars 
and their grievances, 
go shooting for their 
supper, and sing for it 
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their various types of political adhesion 
and listen to the boomings of the 
ex-priest, who swops texts with the 
Comrade-General, himself a strangely 
powerful scholar in Biblical matters. 
Nothing much happens, but an arrest- 
ing picture is made of simple folk who 
acutely feel their isolation and want 
to be merged in the vigorous life of 
European Russia. The talk is lively 


and the merits of the acting varied. 
Mr. Esm& Percy is in full voice as the 
loquacious priest, who, being unfrocked, 
has made the dust-bin his wardrobe. 
Mr. EpMuUND WILLARD is very com- 
radely and handsome and noble as 
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Dr. A. J. CRontn’s play, Jupiter Laughs, 
conforms to this ugly and now quite 
tiresome pattern. His Dr. Paul Venner 
snarls at everybody, bullies servants, 
sneers at humble origins, and is 
generally a morose and unbearable 
cad. In the doctors’ common-room of 
a mental home he gives the maximum 
amount of annoyance to all and makes 
matters worse by going to the piano 
as well as to the dogs. The touch of 
making desperate young men rush to 
the keyboard has been heavily over- 
worked in recent years. 

It has long been the opinion of 
novelists that good little women dote 
on cads of this kind. 
So when Dr. Mary 
Murray, as full of faith 
and works as Venner 
is full of spleen and 
blasphemy, arrives at 
the Home, she soon 
loses her heart to the 
cantankerous genius. 

Venner gets himself 
into a pretty kettle 
of fish and we wait for 
her to pull him out. 
This she does by self- 
immolation. Having 
done a far, far better 
thing than Venner had 
any right to expect, 
she dies and misses the 
Third Act, which is 
hard on any heroine. 
Meanwhile he becomes 
famous, repents of his 
old bad ways, and goes 
off to the Chinese wars 
with a Bible in his bag. 

Here are queer goings- 
on and altogether a 
very odd mixture of 
medicine and melo- 


x Lieut.-Gen. Malko Matvei. ...... Mr. EpMunD WILLARD ‘ 
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station - master’s wife 
who combines a taste 
for rough shooting with the aspect of 
three musketeers rolled into one, and an 
ex-priest who has long ago abandoned 
all rites, including those of ablution, 
has lost everything but his voice, which 
abounds, and could obviously earn a 
modest living as a scarecrow if he 
were not employed as a linesman. The 
fact that this seedy and alcoholic 
wind-bag is so employed makes one a 
trifle apprehensive for the passengers 
on the Trans-Siberian railway. But 
he is not responsible for the accident 
that detains the General. 

On the whole a fairly good time is 
had by ajJl, including the audience. 
The Distant Pointers get a lot off their 
chests, picnic in the woods (blending 
the guitar with the goulash), display 


the Comrade-General. Miss CHRISTINE 
SILVER is a fine figure of a gun-woman, 
and Miss Mary Morris gives a 
beautifully poignant performance as 
a dark lady of the forests. The war 
has brought Distant Point close to us, 
and much of its discourse is a tract 
for the times. 


“JupireER Lavcus” (NEw) 


SomME day somebody will write a 
play about a genius who is normally 
sober, reasonably righteous, quite 
cleanly, and not far from godly. But 
that time is not yet. Young genius 
on the stage nowadays habitually 
reminds one of what THomas HoBBEs 
said of man’s natural life — “poor, 
solitary, nasty, brutish.” Genius, in 


the author has first 
supplied vinegar freely 
and then sugar no less lavishly. 
Certainly the rough edge of the hero’s 
tongue has some wit to it. But the tale 
is a hard one to credit, despite the 
skilful efforts of Mr. JamEs Mason to 
make the odious Dr. Venner plausible 
and bearable, and the simple and 
sincere emotional performance of Miss 
Precey Bryan as the doting lady- 
doctor. There is good acting too 
from Miss BEATRICE VARLEY and 
Miss Rosemary Scott. Far the best 
written part is that of an ageing doctor, 
a quarter cynical and three parts 
kindly, whom Mr. RayMonp LOVELL 
enacts with charming effect. Here 
Dr. Cronin has found his touch; so 
true a part deserves a more genuine 
whole. 
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‘“ Your husband ought to take a hot bath last thing before retiring.” 
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“ But, Doctor, he won't be retiring for another five years.” 


' SOMETIMES think that I am 
predestined,” said Mrs. Battlegate 


in the voice that indicates her to 


be musing aloud. 

One’s natural impulse was to agree 
whole-heartedly, for Mrs. Battlegate 
most assuredly is predestined, and so 
are all those to whom she relates the 
singular workings of Providence in 
her regard. 

But in point of fact one said nothing 
at all, because Mrs. Battlegate, after 
this announcement about predestina- 
tion, went on without a break to relate 
yet another of those extraordinary 
experiences that so frequently overtake 
her. 

“TI am of opinion,” said Mrs. 
Battlegate, “that I am endowed with 
a certain quality of presence of mind. 
The General has sometimes commented 


upon it, in so many words—and I 
believe him to be a good judge.” 

“Did you believe him to be a good 
judge before he commented ?”’ inquired 
Laura. 

But it is not Mrs. Battlegate’s 
custom to pause for anyone, nor did 
she do so on this occasion. 

“T am thoroughly conversant with 
present-day Government regulations. 
I have thought it my duty to become 
so. And yet what happens?” 

Although this, like many of Mrs. 
Battlegate’s questions, was purely 
rhetorical, nearly everyone. at the Red 
Cross Knitting Circle had an answer 
ready. 

“You forgot to immobilize the car.” 

“You can’t find your gas-mask, and 
when you do, it’s out of order.” 

“You turn on the electric light in the 


Lapse of Mrs. Battlegate 


middle of the black-out and don’t 
notice that the General has pulled up 
the blind and left the windows wide 
open.” ; 

This last suggestion came from 
Laura and it was the only one to 
which Mrs. Battlegate replied — and 
then only by a look. 

“T am as well aware as anybody of 
the danger of invasion,” she remarked, 
even more distinctly than usual. “The 
General and I have taken a number of 
precautions against such a possibility. 
Yet on Sunday afternoon last, between 
two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon, a most extraordinary incident 
occurred.” 

Laura asked whether it was the 
invasion that had occurred. 

“No,” said Mrs. Battlegate. “No. 
That I cannot say. But there was 
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a ring at the front-door bell, im- 
mediately followed by a violent out- 
burst of barking from the little dog 
Nathaniel.” 

Any ring of the front-door bell at 
Dheera Dhoon is invariably followed 
by a violent outburst of barking from 
the little dog Nathaniel, and in the 
case of the postman, Miss Littlemug, 
or anyone on a motor-bicycle, by a 
violent. outburst of snapping as well. 
One has sometimes thought that if the 
General did not happen to be Chairman 
of the Bench this might have led to 
serious trouble. 

“T immediately went to the front 
door myself—the girl now has every 
Sunday afternoon out, as well as the 
evening——” 

(“It’s a question of weeks, now, to 
my mind, before all girls vanish from 
the face of the earth,” said Aunt 
Emma aside rather dramatically—but 
unnoticed.) 

“I saw there a young man, 
unmistakably a foreigner, looking 
extremely exhausted and pushing a 
bicycle. He asked me the way to 
the Searchlight Station at Ham St. 
Foggarty’s. Believe it or believe it not, 
I instantly and without hesitation told 
him to turn right, cross the common, 
leave the chestnut-tree on his left, 
take the first lane beyond the third 
turning facing the bridge near the old 
mill, and then proceed diagonally 
across the moors. I am still unable,” 
said Mrs. Battlegate, “to account for 
the lapse.” 

“You mean,” suggested Aunt Emma, 
“that he ought to have left the chest- 
nut-tree on his right?” 

It may not improbably be that 
Aunt Emma’s mind was really on her 
knitting at the time. 

Miss Pin, merely winding wool, at 
once said that nobody ought to be told 
the way to anywhere by anyone. She 
added—rather strangely—‘‘Look at 
the signposts!” A thing that at the 
moment is a sheer impossibility. 

Mrs. Battlegate bowed her head 
gravely in the direction of Miss Pin 
and said that she was right. 

“Fortunately the General—who was 
listening attentively to Mr. Middleton 


at the time—was awakened by 
Nathaniel’s barking and came to 
the door himself. He immediately 


demanded the young man’s identity- 
card.” 

Cousin Florence said that she thought 
the General ought to have telephoned 
to the police. 

Mrs. Battlegate replied that the 
identity-card had been produced and 
appeared to be in perfect order. The 
General had thereupon repeated her 
directions—and probably more than 
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twice if one knows anything of him— 
and the young man had thanked him, 
still in a strong foreign accent, and 
gone away. 

Laura said that anyway the Search- 
light Station at Ham St. Foggarty’s 
was still there. It hadn’t been blown 
up or anything, to her certain know- 
ledge, because she’d passed it on the 
previous afternoon. 

“The point,” said Mrs. Battlegate, 
“is that I should, for no perceptible 
reason, have done such a thing.” 

She did not respond at all to Aunt 
Emma’s suggestion that we were all of 
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us human—and in point of fact one 
never has thought of such a thing in 
connection with Mrs. Battlegate. 

“We live and learn,” said Miss Pin, 
more moderately. 

Mrs. Battlegate gave a short but 
terrifying laugh. 

“Two days later I was again asked 
the way—this time to the railway- 
station—by a stranger. I immediately 
demanded to see his identity-card. 
And what happened? He merely 
replied that, being under the age of 
sixteen years, he did not possess one.” 

E. M. D. 


“What are you doing in this house? I’m the butler.” 
“Coo, are yer? Well, I’m the burglar.” 











“ It’s these abbreviations that take the time, Sir.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





“The Wind Commandeth Me Away.” 


In a day when once more there is a deliberate attempt to 
place a world of slaves beneath the lordship of a single 
power it is good to read of DRakE—better to read of him 
gorgeously. All the treacheries and suppressions have been 
tried, all the same old muddles have been made, the same 
false economies and sham pacifications attempted, and the 
spirit to overcome them has been found. Through this 
story of sheer adventure in that sixteenth century when 
the world was an opening book, QUEEN ELIzaBETH, facing 
an enemy “who for his part only thought of peace as a 
silence brooding over the ashes of England,” herself plays 
a star part, and a rare uncertain star at that. The hero 
is the seaman of Plymouth who sails, wind-buffeted, round 
the world, discovers Cape Horn, raids the Indies, holds 
hostile cities to ransom, staves off threatened attack, 
brings back Spanish gold to pay and feed Her Majesty’s 
starving forces. In The Life of Francis Drake (HODDER 
AND StoucutTon, 12/6) Mr. A. E. W. Mason hardly needed 
to remember old controversies, for his admiral has no 
enemies and needs no advocate to-day. Navigator, explorer, 
strategist, the veritable terror of the seas yet the first to 
establish a policy of trust and fair play for native races; 
an artist with an eye for strange lands and seas and ships, 
a writer with an ear for the perfect phrase and of course 
well able to preach a first-rate sermon, DRAKE lived from 
day to day “all out,” cramming his few years with hard 
work in infinite variety, the very epitome of his awakening 
England. This is a book of the winds and the seas if ever 
there was one. Mr. Mason opens these our dusty days to 
the airs of all the heavens. 


+ 


The Dark Corridor 


The last great war provided our novelists with several 
good opportunities—shell-shock, for instance, and con- 
sequent loss of memory, leading naturally enough to all 
sorts of curious situations, humorous or pathetic. Mr. 
James Hinton, in Random Harvest (MACMILLAN, 8/6), 
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makes a fascinating story out of the adventures of Charles 
Rainier, whom we meet for the first time in a railway-train 
during the Two Minutes’ Silence in November 1937. Or 
rather the narrator meets him, discovering thus early that 
there is something queer about his companion in the 
dining-car. And certainly there was. Mr. Rainier, now 
a prominent and successful politician, had been not only 
wounded and a prisoner in Germany but had completely 
lost his identity. No one, least of all himself, knew who 
he was or where he came from—until years later he found 
himself lying on a park seat in Liverpool, having apparently 
been knocked over by a car. This second shock brings 
back his memory—up to a point—but leaves a blank patch. 
He can remember everything up to the moment when he 
was lying wounded in a shell-hole, but nothing later. 
And it is the gradual building up of these lost memories, 
with the assistance of the narrator, who becomes his 
private secretary, that makes the book. Bit by bit the 
past is pieced together, but not until the very end can we 
sound, so to speak, the “All Clear.” In the meanwhile 
we have a really exciting series of adventures, rather in the 
picaresque vein of Mr. PRIESTLEY, that befall Rainier after 
his escape from the mental hospital where he had been 
taken after the war. The characters we meet—the rest of 
the Rainier family, the touring dramatic company, the 
charming schoolgirl Kitty, and Sheldon the old family 
butler—are all admirably drawn. Perhaps the best novel 
Mr. Hitton has yet written. 


Epic of Poland 


An exalted patriotism, profoundly chivalrous and self- 
sacrificing, inspires They Fight for Poland (ALLEN AND 
Unwin, 10/6), whose actors relate, either in writing or to 
reporters, fifteen stirring episodes of the Polish battle for 
freedom. A Colonel of the 11th Carpathians depicts his 
doomed division fighting anywhere on a six-hundred-mile 
front, the code of their field telephone in German hands, 
and the Russians advancing in their rear. A Lieutenant 
portrays the three days’ defence of Bydgoszcz, an industrial 
town riddled with quislings; and a Colonel of Warsaw’s 
Defence Command looks back on one of the most grisly 
sieges of history. The last voice from Warsaw is, rightly, a 
nurse’s: for the nurses stayed—their hospital corridors 
running with blood—after the government left. Subsequent 
adventures are those of exiles: an ambassador fighting as 
a private in Brittany, a pilot escaping with his bomber from 
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Bucharest to London and — most 
thrilling of all—the exploits of the 
submarine Orzel, now, alas!  over- 
due and presumed missing.” M. 
CZARNOMSKI edits the book and its 
touching and terrible photographs; 
and M. Anton1 SLONIMSKI, the poet, 
pays a generous tribute to English 
hospitality and to the strength of our 
mutual faith in a common victory. 


The Pretty Ducklings 


Good comedy is rather like a captive 
balloon: at its airiest it is somewhere 
attached to earth. The pranks and 
misadventures of the younger Dalehams 
in The Best Laid Schemes (HEINEMANN, 
8/-) would lose half their humour if it 
were not for the figure of their unfor- 
tunate stepmother. For Miss BARBARA 
GOOLDEN is too sensible a novelist to 
try to persuade us that characters are 
remade overnight. As a girl, the new 
Mrs. Daleham was warmhearted, senti- 
mental and just a little foolish, and her 
attempts at directing the lives of her 
stepchildren are marked by the same 
qualities. She is just acute enough 
to perceive, when it is all over, that 
Aldous and Benedict, Hugh and Marina 
would have found their own level—on 
the stage, in Chelsea, in Grub Street, 
and at school—whatever plans she 
had made for them. The Dalehams are, indeed, a head- 
strong generation, but much more likeable than their 
irrepressible wit, matchless obstinacy and _ precocious 
knowledge of the world would give one to expect. They 
have also a rarer quality, one that must commend them to 
their elders everywhere, both within and without this 
entertaining novel: they are never too proud to learn by 
mistakes, perhaps even to boast of them. Best of all 
perhaps in these days, it all happens ‘“‘once upon a time” 
and far beyond the shadow of the war. 


“Garn! 


A Cricketing Veteran 


If Mr. E. H. D. Sewett had been born dientang the 
tropical rains, and written his reminiscences this August, 
they might have been called Cricket Under Water, for 
Cricket Under Fire (STANLEY PavL, 10/6) owes its title to 
the two facts that Mr. SewELL was born under an Indian 
sun and that he wrote most of this book in London during 
the air attacks last autumn. The somewhat inconsequential 
processes of Mr. SEWELL’s thought are reflected in his style, 
which is of the kind that characterized sporting journalism 
thirty or forty years ago. After confessing that he is a 
laudator temporis acti, he continues, “And why not, pray ? 
Admitting for the moment a not surprising penchant for 
the so-called ‘good old days,’ is it really a heinous thing to 
laud that which was really good, and some of it even better 
than that?” Mr. SEWELL does not possess the gift of 
interesting those not already interested. His tone is that 
of a veteran holding forth in a circle of lesser veterans, 
who, sharing his opinions and memories, support him 
in his view that other memories and different opinions 
are of small account. But it is a jovial book, and its 
reminiscences of W. G. Gracr, “Ranaut,” F. 8. Jackson, 
C. B. Fry and a dozen other celebrities of the age 
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“IT KNOW wHAT I’M TALKING ABOUT. 
AND THE BoER WAR.” 
THEM WASN’T WARS—THEM WAS FATIGUES.” 
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I FOUGHT IN THE EGYPTIAN WAR 


F. S. May, November 6th, 1918 


before the Great War will please the hoary-headed, even 
if they fail to enthral the young. 





Actor-Manager 


In The Shy Plutocrat (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 8/3) 
Mr. E. Puitiies OPPENHEIM introduces us to Maurice Teyl, 
a lanky, diffident and enormously rich young man who has 
been brought up on “‘one of the vast pastoral backwaters of 


- the Western States” by his grandmother, a golf professional, 


a chaplain, and some English, American and French tutors, 
before being let loose to do a grand tour of Europe. During 
his prelude to emancipation in New York he meets a 
terrifying bishop and a tearful actress. He escapes from 
the company of the one and joins the company of the other 
as chorus boy, under the name of Mr. Maurice. When she 
goes to England he crosses too, and because of his natural 
likeness to himself is persuaded by the purser into imper- 
sonating himself and occupying his own suite in the 
Anderconia. Of course the girl loves him for himself alone, 
and, of course, after scolding him for his extravagance 
and getting rattled over his continued impersonation in 
England, she marries him. They are both as good as gold, 
and even though the lady is heavy as lead as well, 
Mr. OPPENHEIM has given us a lighthearted and lightly- 
written entertainment. 








Social Surfeit 


Q* why are we always fated to meet, 
When we’re dragged to an evening party, 
The woman who’s too too awfully sweet 

And the man who’s too ha! ha! ha! hearty ? 
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“ My husband’s on nodding acquaintance with practically every auctioneer in town.” 


Green and Me, Fire-Wachters 


as most, I don’t” mean they are 

ever realy well written, that wuold 
be swank, but some are better than 
others, they must be,* well, anyway, if 
this is one of the others I hope the 
gentel reader won’t mind too much, 
becorse something hapened last night 
that I’m still in a bit of a wirle from, 
in fact things are farely rushing round 
and round inside my head wich makes 
one feal wobberly. They are rushing 
round Green’s head, too, of corse not 
the same things, his own, and he feals 
as wobberly as I do. “Then why not 
wait till you feal less wobberly?” the 
reader may ask, and in case he or she 


L this artickle isn’t written as well 





* I think the one about the cow was. 
Auther. 


(By Smith Minor) 


does I will give what I said to Green 
when he asked, he doing it. 

“Why not wait till you feal less 
wobberly ?”’ he said. 

“I’m not sure that I ever will,” 
I said. 

“Don’t be silly,” he said. “I feal 
as wobberly as you do, but one can’t 
go on wobbeling for ever.” 

“How does one know till one stops ?” 
I said. 

“Becorse if one didn’t stop, that 
wuold be perpeshual motion,” he said, 
“and no one’s ever discovered per- 
peshual motion yet.” 

“They haven’t discovered us,” I said, 
“but anyhow I’ve got to write it now, 
I cuoldn’t wait not even if I was being 
wirled round on the end of a rope at 
ninety miles an hour.” 


“Why cuoldn’t you?” he said. 

‘Becorse I’ve got the erge,” I said. 

‘‘What’s an erge?” he said. “It 
sounds awful.” 

“Well, to be honest, it is,” I said. 
‘“‘Something’s inside you and you’ve 
got to get it out, it seams bigger than 
you are, thouh I grant you it cuoldn’t 
be, it’s like as if you want to be sick 
with your thorts, only the cure isn’t 
medicin but ink, no, I’m sorry, I can’t 
explane it.” 

“You can’t,” he said, “but what 
about your readers?” 

*“You mean, is it fare to them?” 

“Ves,” he said. “If I read a bad 
book I don’t care how much the 
auther’s wobbeled, he may have come 
out in thousands of erges, I want to 
punch his nose for waisting my time.” 
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*T’ve thort of that,” I said, “but 
one or two of my readers have written 
to me, and they seam a deacent lot, 
and perhaps if I do, say, three artickles 
that are all right, they may exkuse, 
say, one that isn’t.” 

“T see what you mean,” he said, and 
I saw that he did. ““When Hammond 
makes a duck, you don’t sudenly 
dispize him.” 

*That’s what I mean,” I said, ‘‘he’s 
the one to supher, only of corse I’m not 
Hammond. Now will you go away, 
please, so I can start ?”’ 

“Yes, old man,” he said. 

And then sudenly a quear thing 
hapened, I notised that he seamed to 
be wobbeling more than ever. 

“What’s the matter?” I said. 

“T don’t know,” he said. ‘“‘I think 
I’m getting an erge.” 

And then an even quearer thing 
hapened, becorse it’s never hapened 
to Green before, thouh it has once 
or twice to me. He sudenly started 
blubing. That made me blub, too, 
becorse (1) somehow I didn’t like to see 
. him blubing alone, and (2) it made me. 
Don’t forget what we’d been throuh. 
Well, you can’t forget it yet becorse 
you haven’t heard it yet, but what I 
mean is, when you do, don’t. Green 
isn’t the blubing kind. 

“You're not going to put this in, 
are you?” he said. 

“T think I ouht to,” I said, “to be 
fare.” 

“What about tossing for it?” he 
said. 

So we tossed, and unforchunately it 
came down tails, so I’ve had to. 

If the disparing reader has been 


wondering when I am going to begin, 


well, now I am. 

I have an aunt who I go to spend 
a night with sometimes, becorse, (1) 
hardly anybody else does, (2) she seams 
to like me somehow or other, and (3) I 
like her, she being what’s called 
“lonely and uncomplaning,” and not 
very well, in fact sometimes being 
posterated with pains in her head. I 
grant you she always gives me five 
shillings, once ten, but that isn’t why 
I go. I’d go for nothing, thouh we 
both know it’s a bit dull for me. But, 
as I said to her, what about her? She 
has it all the wile. 

Well, the last time she asked me to 


come she said that to make it less dull, 


I cuold bring along a friend if I liked, 
and of corse if he liked. So I put it to 
Green, who is my best one, and advised 
him not to. 

“It'll be dull,” I said.* 

“What do you do?” he said. 

“Sit and nit,” I said. 





* Little guesing. Auther. 
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“Then why do you go?” he said. 

I gave him the above three reasons, 
but I didn’t menshun the five shillings, 
that not being one of them, and not 
wanting to temt him, thouh of corse 
meaning to give him half if I got it. 
When I’d finished he said, 

“Well, she seams a plucky old bird, 
so I’m game.” 

“Good egg,” I said. “You can count 
on top-whole meals, anyway.” 

Well, in dew corse, as they say, we 
turned up at the house in the rather 
rustick village where she lives alone, 
not being able to aford a servant now 
even if she cuold get one, wich she 
cuoldn’t, and I saw at once that this 
was one of the days when she had 
pains in her head. When you’ve 
studded her like I have, you can 
always tell. You see, she pretends a 
bit too hard that nothing is the 
matter with her, talking and laufhing, 
and sometimes even singing, till she 
becomes posterated. Then she has to 
give up and lie down. 

Of corse Green didn’t get on to it at 
first, and talked and laufhed back, and 
he told me after tea wile we were doing 
our teath, we have to, that he thort 
she seamed a bright old bean, but when 
I had explaned he felt as sorry as | did, 
and wondered what we cuold do. 

“Do you think it wuold chear her if 
I made my funny faces?” he said. 

“No, she dosen’t nead chearing,” 
I said. 

“What does she nead?” he said. 

“She ouht to be quiet,” I said. 

“Allright,” he said. ‘We'll wisper.” 

Wich we did, till she asked us if we’d 
got sore throtes. 

I don’t think I’ll discribe the rather 
grim hours that folowed, becorse why 
make the reader as sad as we all were, 
but I’ll come to the momint after 
dinner when, 


“Breaking the Silense of the Toomb 
That always comes jest ere her 
doomb,” 


she sudenly said, 

“T’m so sorry, boys, you’re having 
such a boaring time.” 

‘“We’re not a bit boared,” I said. 

‘Rather not,” said Green. 

“You neadn’t pretend,” she said, 
“you must be.” 

“Then please don’t you pretend,” 
I said. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“T mean that we both know you’re 
not fealing well,” I said. 

“You look like deth,” said Green. 

“Oh, no,” I said. 

“Oh, dear,” she said. 

And then she took her hankercheif 
and wiped her eyes, and I cuold see 
that in a minite she’d be posterated. 
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“Look here, Aunt,” I said, “I think 
you ouht to go to bed.” 

“Here, here,” said Green. 

“But I can’t to-night,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“This is my fire-wachting night,” 
she said. 

“My hat,” I said. 

“Mine, too,” said Green. 

If the reader is a fire-wachter, he or 
she will know what that meant, thouh 
Green and I didn’t know all that it 
meant untill my aunt told us. Once 
every nine nights she had to stay up 
in her cloathes, and (1) if the warning 
went be ready for anything, (2) if she 
then heard aireoplanes put on her tin 
hat and go into the road, (3) if she 
then spotted a fire rush back and sieze 
her stirop pump, (4) rush out again and 
bang on two doors to wake two more 
fire wachters, (5) go to the fire, (6) craul 
along the ground betwean the smoke 
and the floor wile the others (a) feched 
water and (b) pumped it, and (7) put 
out (a) the fire or fires, there migt be 
seventy, and (b) the inscenduary 
bombe, and (c) perhaps herself, and, I 
ask you, how cuold anyone do that if 
they were posterated ? 

Well, of corse, there was only one 
thing to do, and we did it. Green and 
I said we wuold fire-wacht for her. 

“Oh, but I don’t think you ouht,” 
she said. 

“Why not, if you can’t?” I said. 

“T don’t know wheather one may so 


‘young,” she said. 


“May you if you’re twenty-one?” 
said Green. 

“You’re not twenty-one,” she said. 

“Together we’re twenty-six,” said 
Green. 

“Oh, dear,” she said. 

**So that’s settelled,” I said. 

She wuold of gone on argueing if she 
hadn’t then become posterated, and 
then of corse she cuoldn’t, so Green 
and I helped her up to her room, and 
then we came down to fire-wacht. 
And beleive it or not, as they say, the 
momint we started the syron went, 
jest as if it had been waiting for us, 
wooshing up and down like a sick 
stummock. 

Well, you can bet your boots, or 
anything else you like, we felt solenm! 
You see, it sudenly came over us like a 
sweaping tide that here we were doing 
what’s called Civel Defense without 
anybody knowing it, and that perhaps, 
who knew, the Fate of this rustick 
village wuold be in our hands! 

“What do we do?.” I said, forgeting. 

“Be ready for anything,” said Green. 

“Oh, yes, of corse,” I said, 
remembering. 

And I got up and took a posishun 
like at the start of the hundred 
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yards race. Green thort this wasn’t 
nescescary, but I didn’t mind if it 
wasn’t or was, I didn’t want to be 
cought knapping and a bombe is So 
quick you’ve no chance unless you’re 
quicker. 

Yes, and I was right, becorse 


“Scarse had the syron ceaced to wale 
And tell the world its fearful tale, 
When, lo! The sky began to throb, 
And it was Jerry on the job!” 


(Note. I expeckt you are reading 
most of this quickly, perhaps to get it 
over, but-the above poem is by Green, 
and I hope you won’t read that 
quickly, in fact, it’s worth reading 
twice or even three times. He took a 
long time to write it, and that’s why I 
don’t want you to miss it or skip it. 
You’ve got to admit it’s hot. End 
of note.) 

“What do we do now?” I said, 
forgeting again. 

“Put on the tin hat and go out,” 
said Green. . 

“Oh, yes, of corse,” I said, remember- 
ing again. The reader will see that we 
wuoldn’t of been much good without 
Green. ‘But how can we both put the 
tin hat on?” I said. 

“We can’t,” he said. He spots a 
thing at once. “ You put it on.” 

“No, you,” I said. 

So we none of us put it on, becorse if 
one of us had died by not putting it 
on, the other of us wuold of felt too 
orful. 

Well, we went out. Mind you, we 
didn’t like it, but we did.* It was 
treamendously dark, and we seamed 
somehow to be all aloan in the world, 
if you get what I mean, and as we 
heard the aireoplane coming nearer 
and nearer, making a garstly roar like, 
well, like it did, we began to feal the 
wobberliness I spoke of at the Begining 
of this artickle that hasn’t stoped yet, 
and that was doombed to get worse. 
You see, the aireoplane was a Jerry 
all right, and when it came swoooping 
bang above our heads we wobbelled 
right over. Of corse you are suposed to 
lie flat, but we didn’t know if we did it 
becorse we were suposed to or becorse 
we cuoldn’t help it. All we knew was 
that we did it. 

The roar reeched its heigth. 
as loud as nine hundred trains. It was 
so loud you wuold of thort you 
cuoldn’t of thort, and yet thorts came, 


It was 





*Go out. Auther. 
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like they do when Deth bequons. One 
thort was who’d get my watch and 
wuold whoever it was think of me a bit 
when they looked at the time, not for 
ever of corse, but, say, for six months ? 
Another was how funny we must look. 
Another was of the German in his own 
home coming down to breckfast like 
anyone else and perhaps having a game 
of pingpong afterwords. Another was 
of a goat I hapen to rather like. 

But, even wile one thort, the 
climbax past. The roar got less. And 
now, lo! it was no more! 

“We can get up,” said Green. 

“There may be another,” I said. 

“Then we'll go down again,” he 
said, “‘ but we ’ve got to look for a fire.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. 

So we got up and looked for one, and, 
lo! we found one! And where do you 
supose it was? It was in the window 
of my aunt’s bedroom!! 

Now it’s a funny thing, but before 
anything big hapens you wonder what 
to do, but when it hapens you jest do 
it, and afterwords you can’t beleive 
you’ve done it. You think it must of 
been somebody else. 

What Green and I did was this. We 
rushed back into the house, luckerly 
we'd left the door a jar, and wile I 
siezed the stirop pump from where I’d 
seen it, Green siezed a pale of water 
from where he’d seen it. Then we 
raced up the stairs twenty at a time, 
and then, without knocking, we barged 
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into my aunt’s room, where thruogh 
choaking smoak we saw :— 


(1) An armchair on fire. 

(2) A waist-paper basquet on fire. 
(3) Something we never found 

out what on fire. 

(4) An inscenduary bombe in the 
fireplace, it had come bang 
down the chimeny, talk about 
a good shot, spiting like a 
monkey with flaiming breth. 

My aunt in a swooon over- 
comb by the phumes. 


What hapened after that I’m afraid 
I can’t tell you in the rather neat way 
I like, and that I hope you do, becorse 
everything got so confused that the 
order is all mixed up, in fact, part of 
the time I thort I was dead, and when 
I kept on finding I wasn’t I honestly 
cuoldn’t beleive it, nor cuold Green. 
Sometimes I was on the floor with the 
hoase under a cealing of smoak wile 
Green was in the passige pumping, and 
sometimes I was in the passige pumping 
wile Green was on the floor under the 
cealing of smoak, and sometimes I 
was in the bathroom geting more 
water, and sometimes Green was, and 
sometimes we both were by mistake, 
thinking the other wasn’t, and once I 
walked into a cupboard also by mistake, 
and if you don’t mind my menshuning 
it was sick. I’m sorry I can’t tell this 
part better, but the truth is, I can’t. 
Don’t forget I’m still wobberly. All I 
can say is that we went on like that for 
a thousand years (it seamed), never 
stoping becorse we daren’t, with some- 
times the fires getting more and 
sometimes less, and the inscenduary 
bombe going on spiting till it cuoldn’t 
spit any longer. Oh, yes, and after that 
we manidged to roll our aunt, I mean 
mine, on to the floor to get her under 
the phumes, you see they rise. We’d 
ment to roll her out into the passige, 
only it turned out we cuoldn’t, becorse 
by that time the phumes had got us, 
too, and, well, that’s how we were all 
found when at last other poeple came. 

‘How did the other poeple get in?” 
the reader may ask. If he or she does, 
I anwser, ‘“‘Becorse when we rushed 
back from the road Green saw to it 
that the door was still a jar.” I tell 
you, Green thort of everything. 

Well, I think that’s all. Oh, no, 
there’s one thing more. This time my 
aunt’s making it a pound! Lach! 

My hat! 

(Green’s, too.) 


— 
It 
~— 
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